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Your support has ^enabled us to 
move forward in programs and 


services for deaf people. Our 
thanks and best wishes to all! 
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The Deaf American resumes 
publication after a lapse of more 
than two years. There have been 
no issues since the Spring of1984, 
when the NAD implemented 
entrenchments in its operations to 
conserve its financial resources. 

At the recent summer NAD 
convention, the Executive Board 
authorized the resumption of this 
magazine. 

The DA will be a literary 
publication and The NAD 
Broadcaster will continue to 
publish official NAD matter. The 
length and timeliness of future 
articles will determine in which 
of the publications it will appear. 

Subject to space limitations, the 
DA plans to print numerous 
feature articles in each issue, 
along with department items. 

Our first two or three issues, 
beginning with this one, will be 
experimental-in the sense that 
the balance of content will be 
subject to an in-depth appraisal. 

What do our readers want 
covered in the feature articles? 
Historical presentations, success 
stories and exploration of the pros 
and cons of current issues are 
some topical areas I believe are 
desired. Your suggestions, 
manuscripts, photographs and 
other illustrations are welcome. 

Education of the Deaf Act of 
1986-This past summer Congress 
passed the Education of the Deaf 
Act of1986 (P.L. 99-371) and it 
was signed by President Reagan. 
Senator Lowell P. Weicker, Jr., 
airman of the Senate 


Subcommittee on the Handicapped, 
and Pat Williams, Chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Select 
Education, spearheaded efforts in 
their respective houses. Through the 
efforts and persistence of the NAD 
the original draft of the bill was 
changed to stipulate that at least 
five-notjusttwo-of the Commis¬ 
sion's 12 members be deaf persons. 


The 

DA 

Returns 

This Commission will "make a 
study of the quality of infant and 
early childhood education 
programs and of elementary, 
secondary, adult and continuing 
education furnished to deaf 
individuals." The Commission 
has 18 months to complete its task. 
It shall submit to the President and 
to the Congress such interim reports 
as it deems advisable" and "a final 
report of its study and investigation 
together with such 
recommendations, including 
specific proposals for legislation, 
as the Commission deems 
advisable." As this issue is being 
prepared, members of the 
Commission have not officially 
been announced. We hope that 
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members of the 

Commission-and especially its 
Chairperson-will be 
representative of a broad 
spectrum of disciplines. 

Two decades have elapsed 
since a previous study was made 
of the education of the deaf, 
culminating in the Babbidge 
Report. While many points were 
objective, insufficient follow up 
resulted. 

As is the case with previous 
commission studies, this 
Commission on Education of the 
Deaf may be expected to formulate 
and publicize opportunities for 
testimony. It is imperative that 
deaf citizens with experiences in 
a broad range of education 
settings make contributions. 
Lessons from the past and 
assessment of the current state of 
education of the deaf should lead 
to changes—if needed— and 
meaningful planning for the 
future. 

Closed Captioned Programs 
Increase-Homes equipped with 
decoders have access to 110 hours 
of network programs per week, 
according to the Fall 1986 
newsletter of the National 
Captioning Institute. Prime time 
offerings have increased. On 
Sunday nights, for example, dial 
twisters have their choice of three 
network movies. 

Emphasis has been given to 
more educational programming. 
ABC's news and public affairs 
offerings are commendable. 
Children's programs are 
featured by all three major 
networks—ABC, CBS, and NBC. 

In the near future, the DA-with 
cooperation from NCI-plans to 
carry an in-depth article on 
closed captioning. The history of 
the development of closed 
captioning and decoders, current 
state-of-the-art and future trends 
will receive attention in this 
upcoming DA feature. 


Welcome back to The Deaf 
American and Happy New Year! 
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The Deaf American is back! After a two 
year hiatus due to the NAD's financial situation, 

: we are fin ally able to resume publication of our 
popular magazine. This first issue is being sent 
to all members to thank you all for your support, 
encouragement and patience. 

In a large part, we owe the fact that we can 
resume publication to the many generous 
contributions that have been made over the past 
year by members and friends. Some have 
contributed stories and articles. Some have 
volunteered tremendous amounts of time, 
allowing us to divert money that we might 
otherwise have had to spend on payroll for 
programs and services. And some people have 
made generous financial contributions. All of 
these efforts have contributed to making 1986 a 
very special year for the National Association of 
the Deaf. 

So many of our members and readers have 
kept asking about The Deaf American in the past 
two years—I am delighted that we are finally 
back in print and able to satisfy the never-ending 
need for more information about deafness and 
deaf people. We will be printing this magazine 
four times a year. The Deaf American is a 
membership benefit for all Advancing Members. 
Other interested persons are encouraged to 
subscribe at $20.00 per year. If you are not now 
a subscriber, please use the coupon page 39 (the 
inside of the back cover) so that you will not miss 
future issues. 

Jess Smith is again serving as The Deaf 
American editor. I have been meeting frequently 
with him on trips to Indianapolis and can assure 
you that his planning and enthusiasm for this 


task is stronger than ever! We can look forward to 
in—depth feature articles that tell the stories of deaf 
Americans, along with research findings and 
reports that affect us. 

The exciting new design format is due to our 
commitment to taking advantage of the new 
technology now available that is popularly 
referred to as "desktop publishing." This 
technology allows us to enter stories into an Apple 
Macintosh computer and to accomplish the design 
and layout with sophisticated software. The new 
process, the same one previously implemented in 
The NAD Broadcaster, allows us more control 
over the publishing process, better use of 
personnel, better design at a lower cost, and 
speedier turnaround times. 

To all of our loyal members, readers, and 
friends, my heartfelt thanks for your support and 
encouragement during the past year. It is an 
honor and a priviledge to work with all of you 
through our Association. May the New Year bring 
you prosperity, good health and much happiness! 


Posted by 


Executive Director Gary W. Olsen 
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On the Career Scene 


For the past eight years Janice Honig and Judy Jonas have 
been coordinators of the Fair Lawn Community School Deaf 
Program in Fair Lawn, New Jersey. Initially, the program was 
designed to provide deaf adults with the opportunity to have Adult 
Basic Education and to improve their reading, writing, math and 
life coping skills. Through contact with the students, Honig and 
Jonas became aware that many were unemployed and needed 
help with job pursuits. As a result, the vocational part of the 
program was born. 

Assisting Deaf Adults 
in Pursuit of Jobs 



In this program, deaf clients are evaluated by a 
vocational evaluator who is fluent in sign language 
to determine the client's interests, skills and 
abilities. Reports are written, conferences are held 
and work adjustment training and job assistance is 
provided. 

"What kind of job do you want?" 

"Computers." 

"Oh, do you want to be a computer operator?" 

"Yes." 

"Can you type?" 

"No." 

"What kind of work do you want to do with 
computers?" 

"I don't know. I just want to work with computers. 
My father says the computer field is a good one. He 
says I should learn computers." 

"Are you the kind of person who likes to sit in one 
place and work at a machine all day reading, typing 
and copying?" 

"No, I would hate that." 

"Well, computer operators have to like staying in 
one place and doing typing every day, all day. 
Maybe you're very mechanical and were thinking of 
computer repair." 


By Janice Honig and Judy Jonas 
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On the Career Scene 



This is typical of conversations that we have had 
with deaf adults coming to our program looking for 
jobs. They know that the field of computers is 
opening up, but many don’t really have any idea of 
what they want to do. They are unfamiliar with job 
titles such as "programmer," "word processor," 
"computer operator," and "computer repair 
technician," and most don't have the skills 
necessary for employment in the computer field. 

Client A is a 24-year-old well-groomed, 
prelingually deaf young man. He graduated from 
a vocational high school three years ago and needs 
help in finding a job. He has worked as a stock boy, 
a dishwasher and a factory worker and was laid off 
from his factory job. He has been unable to find a 
job on his own. Every time he applies for a job he is 
told that the job is filled. He has trouble filling out 
the application forms because he can't recall the 
name of his supervisor at his last two jobs and is not 
sure of the address of his most recent supervisor. 
He feels he doesn't really understand the hearing 
people he meets in personnel offices. Each time he 
goes to one, they indicate that, while there is no 
vacancy, they will take his application and keep it 
on file. He is very frustrated because he has 
tremendous difficulty with forms. In his heart he 
can't help but feel that he is filling out the forms for 
nothing and that this is their polite way of getting 
rid of him. He's probably right, and his months of 
pounding the pavement have proven it. 
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... all from the 1986 NAD Forum 

Bookstores, schools, and organizations may submit their 
purchase orders provided that their order is greater than 
$25.00. Bookstores, schools, and organizations will 
receive a 20% discount on 5 or more books on this 
title. NAD members receive a 20% discount on single¬ 
copy purchases. 


Getting Help 

What can we do to help? Do we have jobs in our 
pockets? Many of our clients think that we do. 
Sometimes this kind of miracle can happen, but 
basically this is not our approach. 

What we do is try to get to know clients in as 
many ways as possible. We want to know their 
educational background, their work history, their 
likes and dislikes, their interests, their skills, and 
their strengths and weaknesses. We do this 


{ Please send_copies of Life and Work in the 21st Century: The Deaf ^ 

| Person of Tomorrow at $14.95 each. 

I My check is enclosed (including $2.75 per book postage and handling) 

for $ _ I; 


City/State/Zip Code 
Mail to: Publishing Division 

National Association of the Deaf 

814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
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On the Career Scene 


through an in-depth intake interview, then we 
try to determine an individual's goals. We 
try to see if these goals are realistic by giving 
the person a wide variety of educational, 
psychometric, and work—related tasks. This 
whole process is called a vocational 
evaluation. 

Through work samples we evaluate clients' 
abilities: motor coordination, academic level, 
mechanical potential or skills, organizational 
skills, and some specific job-related skills 
such as typing, filing, electrical wiring, and 
drafting. We look at their ability to sort, 
weigh, measure, do quality control, and 
compare all of their abilities to those of 
individuals working in a variety of 
occupations. Sometimes the clients' goals are 
compatible with their interests, skills, and 
abilities; other times they are at odds. A client 
may want to do word processing but hate to sit 
at a typewriter for long periods of time; clients 
who want to work with jewelry may have very 
poor fine-finger dexterity. Others want to do 
repair work but cannot handle tools. We try to 
help clients if there are discrepancies in their 
goals and their skills. 

Frequently, the clients are referred for an 
evaluation by their vocational rehabilitation 
counselors. When the evaluation is 
completed, a conference is held with the client, 
the VR counselor, and members of our staff to 
discuss the results and future plans. The 
evaluation period and the conference are held 
in both sign and speech or in whatever 
modality the client is most comfortable. 

Training for the Job Hunt 

If the next step is a job search, most clients 
participate in "work adjustment training." 
This is a period of time during which we work 
with the client to review how to use the Help 
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Wanted ads to look for appropriate jobs, to practice job 
interview skills using an interpreter, and to practice 
filling out job application forms. We make copies of the 
practice forms so that clients have the necessary 
educational, employment, and reference information with 
them when they need to fill out real ones. 

During work adjustment training, clients often take 
over an hour to fill out an employment application. It is not 
unusual for these clients to be unfamiliar with their 
previous job titles, to have never known the names of their 
supervisors, or even the addresses of the places they have 
worked for many years. It is worth the hour or two that is 
necessary to get this information together in a practice 
session, so that the applicants can have it at their fingertips 
when they apply for a job. 

We have found that most of our clients have never had a 
"real" job interview. Frequently their last job was found 
for them by a relative or a friend and they do not know how 
to handle the kinds of questions employers can throw at 
them. Many clients had taken a parent with them during 
their "interview," who handled the questions and 
answered for them. We let each client know that we will be 
at the interview to interpret. Clients are responsible for 
making eye contact with the employer and responding to 
questions. They must "sell" themselves to the employer. 
We practice the answers to questions such as, "What will I 
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On the Career Scene 


do once the interpreter is gone?" "How will I 
communicate with you without the interpreter?" We 
suggest that clients say something to the effect that 
they can lipread a bit and that the employer will get 
used to their speech after a while, that the employer 
can demonstrate what is necessary, or write 
instructions and directions. Employers are told that 
they can always call on our program to provide an 
interpreter if there are problems, or important 
meetings that the employee must attend. If clients 
have a work history, we suggest that they emphasize 
that they have worked with hearing people previously 
and have gotten along well. They can also say that 
they have never used an interpreter on a daily basis 
before and do not need to do so, but that for the 
interview they felt it was best that communication be 
100% clear. 

Hunting for the Real Job 

Once the work adjustment training is completed, 
we work with the client to begin the job search. We 
use the Help Wanted ads from the local newspapers, 
information from the Department of Employment 
Services, and all of the many contacts we have 
established with personnel offices and employers 
over the years. The client often comes in with the 
appropriate ads circled, and we then make phone 
calls to employers to see if we can get the person an 
interview. 

Sometimes we make as many as 30 calls in a 
morning and get only one interview. We are always 
honest and open about who we are, why we are calling 
for the deaf person, about the person's capabilities for 
the job, and about any limitations the person may 
have. If the job requires a lot of communication 
among staff members and the client has no useable 
speech, we thank the employer and mention that this 
job is not right for the person we are calling for, but 
that we may get back to them in the future for a 
different client who may have the communication 
skills necessary for the job. We have found that, for 
the most part, employers have been amazingly 
receptive to us, are willing to reach out, and are open 
to the idea of having a deaf employee. 

In fact, many employers we contact tell us that they 
have had deaf employees in the past and have been 
satisfied with them. In general we have found that it 
may take over 100 calls to get an interview for a 
client, and that if we are successful in getting an 
interview, most of our clients do get the job. Our 
placement rate was 58% in 1982-83 and 82% in 1983-84 
for those clients who were actually involved in a job 
search. Just the simple facilitation of 

communication is the key to helping disadvantaged 
deaf adults become more involved in their own 
employment, and at the same time helping 
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employers over their feelings of inadequacy in 
communicating with the potential deaf employee. 

Some of the clients we deal with are not ready to 
look for work. Sometimes the recommendations 
from the evaluation are that the client enter a 
training program to learn or update skills. This has 
been a source of enormous frustration for us, since so 
many training programs require an 8th grade or 
higher reading level. We have been able to place 
several deaf women in word processing training 
programs, but it is the exception rather than the rule. 
Training programs in computer repair or in 
technical fields are not appropriate for most of our 
clients, who are reading below a fourth grade level. 
We don’t see most of the deaf clients who are 
college-bound; they are handled by VR offices. We 
generally see the lower functioning or unskilled 
individual. Nevertheless it is a source of frustration 
to be unable to find appropriate training programs 
for men who have been phased out of their jobs after 
20 or 30 years and who still have 15 or 20 years of 
productive employment ahead of them. Weak 
academic levels can preclude their meeting 
entrance requirements for some training programs. 
In addition, interpreter costs for participation in 
existing programs are prohibitive. We have also not 
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On the Career Scene 


been able to gather enough clients together at any one 
time in an area to develop a training program 
especially for them. 

Further Support in Pursuit of Jobs 

On a more positive note, we have been very 
fortunate in being able to make use of a local 
psychiatric facility that has opened its doors to deaf 
people for food service training and assembly work. 
Our staff interpreter accompanied several clients to 
assist in initial stages of training. Later, a 
counselor at the facility learned to sign and became 
proficient enough to handle the day-to-day 
communication. 

It has been enormously satisfying to see several 
multiply handicapped deaf adults (with cerebral 
palsy and/or mental retardation) obtain jobs in food 
service after several months of training. Several 
others, who had emotional problems, have been 
placed in transitional part time employment and are 
pleased and proud to be working. Obviously there are 
many training needs that are not being met, but this 
has been a big plus in filling a small part of the gap 
in service delivery. 



Another positive aspect of the employment picture 
has been the availability of on-the-job training 
money through the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. On-the-job training funding has 
also been made available through the Job Training 
and Partnership Act (JPTA) Service Delivery Areas 
handled by the Private Industry Council (PIC) which 
replaced CETA. These programs have paid a 
percentage of deaf individuals' salaries while they 
are learning on the job. This has opened up jobs for 
people seeking skills in some of the trade occupations 



such as machinist and carpenter assistant. Tax 
incentives through the New Jersey Targeted Tax 
Credits have also encouraged employers to hire 
handicapped individuals. 

First Days on the New Job 

Once deaf individuals are hired, our staff 
interpreter goes with them on the first day of work. 
This really makes a difference. The clients 
understand exactly what the supervisor wants them 
to do, understand the reason for the myriad of forms 
they usually have to fill out, get assistance in filling 
out the forms, understand the health and benefit 
package, and also have the opportunity to learn the 
names of the people with whom they will be working. 
The interpreter often stays for the first full day of 
work and goes in for several hours the second and 
third days on the job. When the client feels 
comfortable with the job duties and the interpreter 
and supervisor also feel comfortable that 
communication has been understood, the interpreter 
leaves with the understanding that s/he is available 
for any new training or for trouble-shooting. Our 
program staff also calls the employer on a monthly 
basis to head off any problems that may have arisen 
and to make sure that the employer is satisfied. This 
follow-up reminds employers that we are available, 
interested, and can help the new employee to keep the 
job. 

Summary 

One final source of frustration for us is that 
programs like ours are still few and far between. 
Consider that three fourths of a person's life is spent 
working and that, in this fast>-paced world, hearing 
adults are making career changes two to three times 
in a lifetime, and job changes much more 
frequently. The kind of job-related services 
provided by the Fair Lawn Deaf Program should be 
available to deaf adults wherever they reside. The 
obstacles that many deaf adults encounter in being 
unable to call employers, in being unable to write 
well enough to seek employment through 
correspondence, or in not being understood or not 
understanding the communication at a job interview 
impact their ability to perform as productive working 
adults. The availability of programs to assist deaf 
adults in their employment pursuits should be a top 
priority for leaders of the deaf community as well as 
agencies serving the deaf. 


♦♦♦ 
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THE STOKOE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


What is the William C. 
Stokoe Scholarship? 

The William C. Stokoe Scholar¬ 
ship is an annual award that is 
made to a deaf graduate student. 
The goal of the Stokoe Scholar¬ 
ship is to increase the number of 
deaf social scientists who are ac¬ 
tively involved in research on 
Sign Language or the deaf com¬ 
munity, whether in linguistics, 
psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, or other fields. 

The sixth annual award of 
$1,000 will be announced in 
1987. The award is paid in one 
lump sum directly to the student. 

Who is eligible to apply? 

Any deaf student who is pursu¬ 
ing part-time or full-time graduate 
studies in a field related to Sign 
Language or the deaf community, 
or who is developing a special 
project on one of these topics, is 
elligible. 

What does the holder of 
the Stokoe Scholarship have 
to do? 

The holder of the Scholarship 
must create and finish a project 


within a year that related to Sign 
Language or the deaf community. 
The holder must prepare a brief 
report (either written or video¬ 
taped) at the end of the project. 
Usually the project will be directly 
related to the student's work in 
school, but it does not have to 
be related. 

How can I apply? 

Write and ask us for an applica¬ 
tion form and instructions, In ad¬ 
dition to the application form, 
you must send us a short pro¬ 
posal that describes your project, 
three letters of reference from 
people who have read your pro¬ 
posal, and your college 
transcripts. 

Send all applications, letters, 
and transcripts to: 

Stokoe Scholarship Secretary 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
Phone: (301) 587-1788 

All of your application material 
and letters must reach us by 
March 15, 1987. We will an¬ 
nounce our decision on May 1, 
1987. 


Who decides on the award? 

A six-member committee makes 
the award decision. They will 
consider: 

• how well your project relates 
to Sign Language or the deaf 
community 

• your plan for doing the project 

• your academic record and other 
relevant skills. 

How is the Scholarship 
funded? 

Most of the money for the 
Scholarship comes from the sales 
of a book, Sign Language and 
the Deaf Community: Essays in 
Honor of William C. Stokoe, 
published in 1980 by the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. 

The ediors and authors of the 
book, listed below, donated all 
their royalties from this book to 
the Scholarship fund. 

Charlotte Baker Allan Hayhurst 

Robbin Battison Barbara Kannapell 

Ursula Bellugi Harry Markowicz 

Mary Brennan Bernard Mottez 

Dennis Cokely Carol Padden 

Gilbert Eastman Raymond Stevens 

Carol Erting Ruth Stokoe 

Louis Fant Raymond Trybus 

Britta Hansen James Woodward 





































Winter 


Winter; you made my life 
A winter-wonderland of love 
Sun-kissed snowflakes, and 
Looks that flashed like icy diamonds. 

Spring; when all is bom anew. 

Will you love me in the Springtime? 

I could never leave you then— 

How would the flowers grow? 

Summer; a blazing plateau. 

In the hot and humid August 
Will you want me then, in August? 
Will you kiss my hands in August? 

Fall; will I fall, will you fall 
In or out of love, perhaps— 

Follow drifting leaves together 
Into icy-diamond Winter? 

—Muriel Strassler 
Cheverly, Maryland 
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Crossing the River; Red Rover 

They are singing: 

Come on over, Red Rover 
Come on over. 

I am shaking my head: 

Trying to say: 

No, no, I cannot go 
No. No. 

They are singing: 

But we are of your own 
Do you want to be alone: 

But we are of your own. 

I am looking over at them 
Singing with their hands 
Singing with their hands 
In a beautiful language 
In a beautiful language 

They are singing: 

Come on over, Red Rover 
Come on over. 

I am taking one last look 

One last look 

Back at the hearing world 

And I do not 
I do not 
Turn into salt. 

So they must know. 

And I go. 

—Rebecca Kaulich 
Rochester, New York 




Radio 

The radio said, No School Today, 
And everyone went back to bed— 
And I, not able to understand 
The F.M. static 
Got dressed anyway, 

Battled ice and roads, sliding 
Up to the doors of the academy. 

Fingers frozen, I rang the bell, 
Footsteps were long in coming— 
"What are you doing here?" 

Said in surprise; 

"There is no school today." 

The lips stop. 

Carefully I watch; 

"Why didn't you listen to the 
Radio?" 

They ask. 

Such a foolish question. 

I do not answer, my anger frozen 
Like icebergs in the North— 

But moving, 

I leave, into the storm 
Reminded again 
Of my condition ... 

—Rebecca Kaulich 
Rochester, New York 
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by Tim Frelich 



1986 YOUTH LEADERSHIP CAMP 
Swan Lake Lodge - Pengilly, Minnesota 


The NAD Youth Program is one of many 
programs within the National Association of the 
Deaf (NAD). The Youth Program has several 
components, including the Jr. NAD, Jr. NAD 
National Convention and Regional Workshops, the 
Youth Leadership Camp, the Youth Development 
Camp, and the official publication, The Jr. NAD 
Newsletter. 

Jr. NAD is an organization of, by, and for deaf 
youths with chapters in both residential schools for 
the deaf and mainstream programs across the U.S. 
One of Jr. NAD's primary goals is to promote 
national effort among adults and educators of the 
deaf in identifying and bringing out maximum 
potential in young deaf people. Jr. NAD programs 


scholarship, and opportunities to contribute to civic 
affairs in the school, the community and the nation. 
Jr. NAD holds regional meetings and national 
conventions with workshops, seminars, social and 
recreational opportunities. 

The Dallas, Texas NAD convention in 1960 was 
the birthplace of the Jr. NAD. The first year saw the 
establishment of chapters at schools for the deaf in 
Missouri, Montana, South Dakota, Oklahoma and 
Riverside and Berkeley, California. Dr. Mervin 
Garretson, then academic principal at the Montana 
School for the Deaf, was the first national director. 

Chapters. The functions of the Jr. NAD Chapters 
are not to be confused with those of the parent 


provide training in citizenship, leadership, 


J 
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organization, the National Association of the Deaf. 
The Jr. NAD belongs to each school and is national 
in the sharing of ideas between chapters. Each 
school sets up its own program to meet the the 
immediate and particular needs of its students with 
respect to their growth and development. 

Non-member schools which have a form of student 
government differing in title, but not in the aims of 
Jr. NAD, are encouraged to affiliate with the Jr. 
NAD without changing their identities for the all- 
important purpose of sharing in the national 
exchange of ideas and coalition of all level resources 
in service to the deaf youth of America. 

Students can be members of the Jr. NAD, provided 
they are members of a Jr. NAD Chapter in a 
secondary school program for the deaf. Hearing 
students interested in the Jr. NAD and concerned 
with deaf people may become active members of the 
Jr. NAD provided they become members of a chapter 
in a secondary school program for the deaf. 

Each Jr. NAD Chapter has an advisor or two. 
Many of them are deaf professionals and leaders 
and many are also teachers of schools or programs 
for the deaf. They are also leaders from 
organizations serving and affecting the deaf. 

Jr. NAD Chapter activities are often similar to 
those of such international service organizations as 
the Rotary Club, Lions Club, Kiwanis Club, and the 
Sertoma and Civitan Clubs. Chapter members 
across the nation have became involved in their 
local communities by raising funds, planning deaf 
awareness programs, and collecting money, 
clothing and toys for needy families. Chapter 
members have also participated in work and 
clean-up projects, planned lecture series, and 

organized student-parent, leadership, and safety 

workshops. These programs have brought students 
into more frequent contact with deaf and hearing 
adults, and they have benefitted from these 

experiences. 

Many chapters emphasize the importance of 
quality leadership in their programs, stressing the 
fact that leaders make the most of their potential. 
Some chapters place strong emphasis on 
development of self-sufficiency in their programs. 
Among topics commonly assigned are "Utilizing 
Your Potential" "Self-improvement," "Self- 

discipline," and "Total Excellence". 

Special classes and workshops have are held on 
such topics as leadership training, driver safety, 
career development, adult-youth relations, student 
apathy, community service, and the study of 
parliamentary procedure. 

Biennial National Jr. NAD Conventions are held 
at various schools and programs for the deaf on a 
rotating basis. Attendance averages 250 students 
\^from all over the country. The conventions serve a 
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variety of purposes, among the more important of 
which is to help young deaf people develop purpose in 
life; to help them gain a sense of direction, 
togetherness and initiative. The convention 
programs are carefully designed to identify the most 
effective ways ft>r the Jr. NAD to fulfill its 
maximum obligation to our young people in light of 
today’s increasingly difficult task of building 
well-rounded, independent citizens. 

Outstanding deaf teenagers and their adult 



Building the "true" Tower of Babel 
(it includes Sign Language!) 


sponsors gather at the national conventions to share 
plans and ideas aimed at reaching the best possible 
life for all deaf people. Convention features include 
talent contests, workshop sessions, art talent 
contests, election of officers, Miss and Mr. Jr. NAD 
contests, Jr. NAD Youth of the Year contests, and the 
awards program and banquet. 

_ *) 
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Frolicking in Minnesota's waters 


Events at the 1986 national convention were: Phil 
Bravin explained to the students about the NAD 
organizational structure; Sandra Frankel gave a 
presentation on Deaf Culture; Gerald Burstein 
helped us understand parliamentary procedure; and 
Marla Hatrak and John Lopez presented a workshop 
on "Politics on the Local Level." They explained 
how to penetrate a government system by using 
different techniques. All presenters are deaf and 
have contributed to the social and educational 
advancement of deaf people for many years. 

Other workshops at the convention were "The 
Education of the Deaf’ led by Dr. Henry Flopping, 
Superintendent of the California School for the Deaf 
at Fremont; Nancy Connors spoke on "Public Image 
of Deafness." The convention ended with variety 
and magic shows, the MSSD Mime Group, the 
Lexington Dance Company, and short skits. The 
banquet and dance ended the week of convention 
activities. The 1988 National Convention site will be 
the California School for the Deaf at Fremont; for 
1990 it will be held at the Indiana School for the Deaf. 

Local and regional workshops with emphasis on 
current needs of deaf youth take place between the 
national conventions when the need is warranted. 
Such programs are financed primarily by the 
member schools themselves and sometimes by 
grants under the sponsorship of the parent 
organization, the National Association of the Deaf, 
or by organizations or corporations which lend their 
financial support to youth training programs. 

The Jr. NAD Newsletter. The Jr. NAD began 
publication of the Jr. NAD Newsletter (later renamed 
the Junior Deaf American ), a quarterly magazine, 
in May 1962. The first issue was printed by 
Pettingill Printcraft, owned by a deaf man, Donald 
G. Pettingill, in Lewiston, Idaho. 


The official publication of the Jr. NAD is the Jr. 
NAD Newsletter , making its debut in a new format 
with 8-12 pages with improved graphics this year. 
Distributed nine times a year, it is the medium by 
which the national sharing of ideas and issues 
among youth is conducted. 

Typical topics include: Histories of Deaf Leaders 
and School for the Deaf; Career Comer features about 
former Jr. NAD leaders in the world of work; 
Chapter News; Academics, Sports, and Editorials; 
feature stories about deaf people; and stories which 
exchange new ideas and share experiences. Marla 
Hatrak, an upcoming deaf leader, is an editor of the 
publication. 

Jr. NAD Newsletters target population is deaf 
students in schools and programs for the deaf. It 
benefits other populations such as libraries, State 
Associations, and professional organizations 
serving young deaf people. 

The Jr. NAD Award Program. The Jr. NAD has a 
comprehensive awards program which is open to all 
schools. It is not necessary to have a chapter in order 
to participate in the activities or to be eligible for any 
of the awards. The aim of the program is to get all 
young deaf people, wherever they are, motivated to 
give their very best in the scheme of things. 

One of the most popular and coveted awards is the 
Robert Greemun Creative Writing Award for 
excellence in expressive writing. Other awards 
include: Dr. Leonard M. Elstad Community Service 
Award (for the chapter that has contributed the most to 
community development); the G. Dewey Coats 
Service Award presented to the adult—deaf, or 
otherwise— who during the year has contributed the 
most toward the total growth of the Jr. NAD; and the 
Byron B. Burnes Leadership Award (to the person 
who displays a variety of leadership traits). 

Other important awards include: Alpha Sigma Pi 
All-round Participant; Edmund Booth Chapter 
Award; Robert Welsh Award for photography; Robert 
F. Panara Award for Poetry; Lawrence Newman 
Award for Journalism; and others. The Youth 
Leadership Camp has its own awards. 

The Youth Leadership Camp (YLC). Sponsored by 
National Association of the Deaf, the Youth 
Leadership Camp for hearing impaired and deaf 
students from various educational programs is the 
only camp of its kind in the country. Presently 
directed by Roger Claussen, the YLC was founded in 
1969 by Dr. Frank Turk and Gary W. Olsen, both 
deaf professionals and leaders of national 
prominence. The YLC home base is in Pengilly, 
Minnesota, at Swan Lake Lodge. The camp program 
has a bright future as it has a definite place in the 
educational process of our nation's young people. 

_ 
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The YLC is fully accredited by the American 
Camping Association. 

The goals of YLC are to help the deaf youth to gain 
a sense of direction and initiative, and to aid them in 
developing their citizenship, scholarship and 
fellowship. It is designed for hands-on experience 
that encourages the physical, intelligence, 
emotional and social development of each camper. 
The YLC also provides opportunities for interaction 
with members of the hearing community in the area. 
YLC's theme is "Learning by doing". 

The YLC academic components include programs 
in leadership skills, language arts, social studies, 
health education and first aid in addition to deaf 
history, group dynamics, drama, recreation, field 
trips, arts and crafts, and fireside gatherings that 
feature prominent speakers with strong leadership 
backgrounds. 

Classes have been led by professionals from all 
over the nation who volunteer their time to present 
these sessions during the summer. The 1986 
summer program, for example, consisted of 25 staff 
members. Volunteers from Gallaudet College, 
CSUN, NTID and professionals from schools such as 
SWICD, Texas School for the Deaf, New York School 
for the Deaf, Model Secondary School for the Deaf, 
Idaho School for the Deaf, Mississippi School for the 
Deaf, National Technical Institute for the Deaf, and 
Gallaudet University paid their own way to camp 
and volunteered their services—an indication of the 
high regard in which YLC is held, and the 
recognition that the results of this outstanding 
program are recognized nationwide. 

Highlights of a typical day program at YLC last 
summer consisted of arising at 6:30 a.m. and doing 
calisthenics for a half-hour before breakfast 
designed to round campers into shape, both mentally 
and physically. The objective of this regimen was to 
prepare for the highlight of YLC—the Hatrak 



Large gathering of Young Deaf Americans being entertained 




Survival Program—which took place during the 
latter part of the four week program. The 
calisthenics were led by two Recreation and 
Physical Education majors from Gallaudet. The 
morning included Leadership sessions and ranged 
from Language Arts, Leadership Development, and 
Public Speaking to Deaf Heritage, Human 
Relations, and Social Graces. Often, panel 
discussions were held on issues such as mainstream 
programs and the impact on deaf education. 

Afternoon classes consisted of canoeing, visual 
media and dramatics, recreational activities, water 
activities, health class, first aid, safety, and many 
more. Include the Daily Drum in afternoon 
activities where campers write, edit and publish a 
daily newsletter. 

The day ended with parliamentary procedure 
class and the campers' meeting. Before that, there 
were Fireside topics where speakers from all over the 
nation with various backgrounds presented their 
experiences, words of wisdom, and led debates on 
issues of current interest. Among the leaders who 
presented were Sharon Wood, Nathie Marbury, Dr. 
Frank Turk, Dr. Howard Busby and Dr. Gerald 
"Bummy" Burstein. 

Many programs and activities help develop self- 
awareness and leadership. Campers are 
encouraged to develop a positive self-concept, and to 
become more aware of, and responsive to, problems 
in their groups and communities. The campers are 
exposed to a variety of deaf models and leaders; and 
thus encouraged to develop their self-esteem and 
self-confidence. 

Campers were divided into four cohesive teams. 
Throughout camp, each team challenged the other 
teams through a point system that encouraged 
teamwork and retention of the day’s activities. 

There were also special all-day events such as the 
tubing day where the campers and staff rode on 
gigantic tire tubes on a river from one destination to 
another, the mini-olympics, and the Swan Lake 
Festival where the community people came to 
interact with campers in various activities (sports 
competition such as the road race, bake sales, 
country item sales, cookout, dinner, and others). 
Attendance averaged to about 400 people. 

The Hatrak Survival Program has the greatest 
impact on campers. Four groups of campers are 
assigned to a 3 or 4 day program in the Minnesota 
wilderness where they experience a rough 
backwoods life, and learn an appreciation of nature. 
Each group is provided with limited food and water 
rations and only a map and compass to assist them 
in getting to assigned destinations. At the assigned 
destination, they are expected to complete specific 
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tasks. There are a total of four tasks—one at each 
assigned destination. The tasks included making 
the cable building, a monkey bridge, a tower and a 
raft. The Boy Scout Handbook is their Bible; they to 
guard and use it well! During the survival program, 
campers use canoeing and hiking as their means of 
transportation. 

The Youth Development Camp (YDC). The YDC is 
similar to YLC program, but intended for younger 
deaf students. In YDC younger children are 
presented with leadership activities especially 
designed for their age group. Camp goals for YDC 
include development of campers as members of the 
group, getting along with others, sharing, developing 
leadership skills, growth in resourcefulness, 
self-reliance and independence, gain in total 
health, appreciation and knowledge of the 
out-of-doors, and general fun and recreation 
opportunities. 

The Youth Coordinator. Our program will 
coordinate liaison efforts between the NAD and 
students in both schools for the deaf and mainstream 
programs under the general guidance and direction 
of Gary W. Olsen, NAD Executive Director. The 
coordinator helps to identify needs, define objectives 
and goals and to develop resource materials for an 
innovative outreach program. The coordinator will 
also be identifying and compiling a listing of 
resource persons who can be drawn upon for 
assistance in the areas of financial development, 
public relations, and increased effectiveness of Jr. 
NAD activities. 

During the past 2 months, the coordinator has 
focused on collecting, researching, reviewing, and 
updating NAD Youth Programs and developing solid 
plans for the implementation of effective outreach 
programs and resource development. 

Outreach. The Youth Programs office has 
prepared a promotional packet of Jr. NAD program 
materials to be sent to schools for deaf students and 
mainstream programs. The packet includes a brief 
description of the Jr. NAD program and its objectives 
and history as well as awards, functions of Jr. NAD 
chapters, and other significant information. 
National organizations serving deaf people, State 
Associations, and parents will receive the packets. 
Close to 200 schools and programs for deaf students, 
with more than 32,000 students, have been identified 
to receive the packet of information about Jr. NAD, 
encouraging their participation in the program and 
urging them to subscribe to the Jr. NAD newsletter. 

Parent involvement is important. We need to 
work with parents more and keep them abreast of our 
services. We need to learn about typical activities 
and how we can help bring about meaningful 
experiences and relations between deaf children and 
parents, since we recognize that home is vitally 


important to the development of the healthy deaf 
individual. Reaching more parents through a 
Parents Advisory Committee is our first avenue. A 
high priority goes to reaching families with students 
in mainstream programs too. The number of 
hearing-impaired students attending the 
mainstream programs far outnumbers the number 
of students attending the schools for the deaf. It is 
where we will be making special effort reach young 
deaf people and to pull them together to make a strong 
national youth program. 

Fiscal Development. One of the office's major 
responsibilities will be fiscal development. This 
task includes the development of a package to be used 
in approaching clubs, colleges, companies, 
foundations, and other organizations that may be 
able to give us financial support. In this package, we 
provide description of our organization, including a 
statement of purpose and objectives, a specific reason 
for the grant request, and an itemized budget for the 
project. Letters have already gone out to companies 
and foundations requesting copies of their Annual 
Reports and guidelines for applying for grants. The 
grants will help us expand our programs, meeting 
rising costs, and help us to reach more young deaf 
people across the nation and to help us meet NAD's 
mandate to provide services to youth—the future 
leaders of tomorrow. 

Deaf Awareness. We may take it for granted that 
young deaf people are deaf themselves; that they do 
not need deaf awareness. But deaf awareness is not 
only for the public. It is for deaf people too. We need 
to keep that in mind that deaf people need to know 
themselves first. Often deaf people are not equipped 
to teach to the public about their deafness and what 
impact and challenges it has on their lives. The 
more they learn during their younger days, the 
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Appreciating America's natural beauty 


more complicated work they will be able to become 
involved in later years such as politics and 
businesses. 

To Sum Up. . . I believe that the NAD Youth 
Program is the most dynamic and evolving 
national program in existence today. It is our 
responsibility to reach out to our deaf young people, 
encourage them to develop and show them the way 


when the path becomes rocky. I come from a large 
deaf family with friends and acquaintances 
virtually all over the country, but to this day I am 
still amazed as I continue to learn that there are still 
more deaf people around in the nation; still more 
successful deaf people; and still more organizations 
serving the deaf, than I had heard about as a young 
person or even as an adult. It is just that kind of 
information that Jr. NAD is here to give to young 
people. It is total experiences to help them prepare 
themselves as leaders and as productive, employed 
citizens that must be our goal. Education and 
development are life-time activities, and what better 
place to start with than our own Jr. NAD programs 
with students who are curious, alive, and waiting to 
be challenged? Add your ideas and efforts to ours if 
you can. You are very welcome in this exciting task! 


Tim Frelich, NAD Youth Program Coordinator, is 
the author of this article. Through the support of 
Gallaudet University President, Dr. Jerry Lee, this 
position has been funded by a special grant from 
Gallaudet. 

♦♦♦ 



Join the 

NAD CREDIT UNION 
NOW 

and do all of the 
above 


NAD Credit Union Wants You! 

★ Need to borrow up to $5,000? 

★ Want to earn dividends on your money? 

★ Want to establish regular savings habits? 

★ Want to make sure your money helps deaf people? 

Yes! I want to be a member of the NAD Credit Union! 

mrnmmnmwwnmmmmmmm ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

\ □ Enclosed is $5 per share plus a 25-cent membership fee. 

I Cl Please send me your information brochure. 

i Name I 

Street 

| City/State/Zip 

■ Mail to: NAD Credit Union, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, MD 20910 

•■■■■■■■■•■■■*■ mm m ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ m ■ ■ « ■ ■ m ■ m mmmm u ■ ■ m_m ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■* 
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"Patty" Brennan 
cuts the cake 
emblazoned 
with the states 
represented in 
the 1986 
competition at 
the reception for 
the contestants. 



The 10 finalists, left to right, Jacqueline Ann Ambrose 
(Pennsylvania); Kristine Johnson (Massachusetts); 
Barbara Dike (Colorado); Janice Smith (South 
Carolina);Patricia "Patty" Brennan (Maine);Natalie 
Grupido (Michigan); Belinda McCleese (Virginia); 
Rhonda Lewers (Tennessee); Kimberly Bernice Lucas. 


Maine's Patricia "Patty" Brennan emerged Miss Deaf 
America 1986-1988 in the 1986 pageant in Salt Lake City 
on July 25,1986. A record-breaking 30 contestants were in 
the competition at the 38th Biennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf. 

Setting for the preliminaries and finals was the 
restored Capitol Theatre, which provided ideal staging, 
lighting and seating facilities for the pageant. Herbert 
Larson again was a most effective master of ceremonies. 
Frances Marzolf, with assistance from husband Michael, 
directed the pageant. Fred and Barbara Bass were local 
coordinators and Kathy Vogtmann was stage manager. 

Patty Brennan is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Brennan of Portland, Maine. She graduated from 
Catherine McAuley High School in her hometown and 
from Gallaudet University in 1985, majoring in 
communication arts and government. Among her 
memberships are the National Honor Society, Phi Alpha 
Pi Honor Society, and Delta Epsilon sorority. She made 
the Dean's List several times. 

Recently an intern in the office of Senator George 
Mitchell, Patty has been a tutor and assistant at 
Gallaudet. She lists reading, skiing, golf, and 
racquetball as her favorite pastimes. Her ambition 
for the future and why: 

"I am planning on going to law 
school in the fall of 1986.The deaf 



community has little representation 
for legal problems with people who 
understand their communication 
problems. I hope to fill that span 
from the deaf community to the 
hearing." 
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First runner-up in the 1986 Miss Deaf America 
Pageant was Natalie Grupido of Reseville, Michigan, 
a graduate of Cousino High School and now a 
sophomore at Gallaudet University. Second runner- 
up was Janice Smith of Columbia, South Carolina. 

She is a graduate of A.C. Flora High School and 
attends University of South Carolina. 

Belinda McCleese of Hampton, Virginia, was the third 
runner-up. She graduated from the Virginia School for 
the Deaf, Staunton, and from Gallaudet University, 
where she majored in developmental drama. Barbara 
Dike of Colorado Springs, Colorado, was chosen fourth 
runner-up. A graduate of the Colorado School for the 
Deaf, she is now coordinator for the Deaf Atlantis 
Community, Inc. 

Other semifinalists: Donna McGee of Cedartown, 
Georgia, a graduate of the Georgia School for the Deaf 
and now a student at Gallaudet University; Kristin 
Johnson of Ameherst, Massachusetts, a graduate of 
Pittsfield High School now attending the University of 
Massachusetts at Ameherst; 

Kimberly Lucas of Hempstead, New 
York, who graduated from 
Hempstead High School and is now 
a senior at Hofstra University; 

Jacqueline Ambrose of Waymart, 

Pennsylvania, a graduate of the 
Scranton School for the Deaf and now 
attending Bloomsburg University; 
and Rhonda Lewers of Memphis, 

Tennessee, a graduate of White 
Station High School who attended 
Memphis State Univesity for two 
years before transferring to 
Gallaudet University this fall. 


Margo Cienik, past 
Miss Deaf America 
1984-1986, signing the 
"Star Spangled 
Banner" at the 
opening session of the 
NAD Convention. 


On the Pioneering Deaf Awareness float in Salt Lake City. 
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NAD BOOKSTORE 




A. Deaf Heritage-A very readable history of deafness in America from the 
1880’s to the present. Paper $20.95. Hard $27.95. 

B. A Rose for Tomorrow-An excellent biography of Dr. Frederick C. 

Schreiber, former Executive Director of the NAD. Hard cover $15.95. 

C. Portrait of Frederick Schreiber-This full color work by artist 
William Sparks is 8 x 10. Suitable for framing. $5.00. 

D. Silence is Golden, Sometimes-By Roy Holcomb, this new edition contains 
new humorous anecdotes plus picks from "Hazards of Deafness." Paper $7.95. 

E. Belonging-Gustie Blaine was a happy outgoing 15-year-old until an illness 
robbed her of her hearing. She felt alone in a silent world watching her parents and 
her friends change and grow distant. Belonging is a sensitive fictional account of 
a teenage's struggle to adjust to deafness. Hard cover $9.95. 

F. Friends are for Signing-A clever comic book presentation of 75 basic 
signs. Excellent for young people wanting to leam signs. Paper $2.95. 

G. Sesame Street Sign Language ABC-Linda Bove teaches the correct 

hand movements in clear photographs. Each page shows a letter of the alphabet and 
words beginning with that letter, all illustrated with delightful Muppet scenes. 

Paper $1.95. 

H. Sesame Street Sign Language Fun-This delightful children's sign 
language book contains such concepts as opposites, action words and feelings, all 
illustrated in color by Linda Bove and the Muppets. Hard cover $$6.95. 

I. Children’s Sign Language Playing Cards-A deck of 52 cards 
illustrating common signs. Designed to help children and adults learn signs by 
playing games. $2.50. 

J. Jean's Christmas Stocking-A young children's Christmas story told in 
Signed English. Jean can't find her stocking on Christmas Eve and its location turns 
out to be a surprise. Paper $3.25. 

K. The Night Before Christmas-ln Sign Language. Paper $4.50. 

L. Mouse's Christmas Eve-In Sign Language. Paper $4.00. 

M. Sign Language Blocks-Smooth wood blocks with letters of the alphabet 
and corresponding signs for the letters. Attractively painted in 4 bright non-toxic 
colors. $12.00. 

N. Manual Alphabet Quilt Chart- Includes transfer designs for all letters of 
the manual alphabet and the numbers from 1-9, as well as diagrams for quilt 
assembly. $4.00. 

O. "Friend"-Sign plus written word in a counted cross stitch kit which contains 
5" x 5" Aida cloth, design graph, needle, red embroidery thread. $4.00. 



SELECTIONS 


P. "I Love You"- $4.00. 

Q. "Sampler" Cross Stitch Kit- 

11 "xl 4" counted cross stitch showing the 
signs for alphabet and numbers. $10.00. 

\ R. "I Love You" Seals-(50). $1.50. 

I S. Communicutter-Adorable red 

plastic cutter in shape of ILY sign. $1.49. 


X. "I Love You" Button-Black button 
with red hand holding heart. $1.00. 

Y. "I Really Like You" Magnet and 
Thermometer- by LCTom,cute2"x 2" 
red and white magnet with ILY sign and 
working thermometer. $1.50. 

Z. "I Really Like You" Magnet- from 
LCTom. Beige in ILY shape. $1.25. 


DD. Santa Ornament Signs ILY- 

Beautiful color in breaddough. $7.50. 

EE. NAD Canvas Tote Bag-14'xl5" 
natural color. Perfect for school, travel or 
shopping! NAD logo in blue. $10.00. 

FF. NAD Paper Cubes for Desk - 

4 inch cube has NAD logo and address or 
sides. The perfect holiday gift. $7.00. 


T. Little Foot Keychain- Little Foot 
signs ”1 Love You" when moved. $1.50. 

U. "I Love You" Keychain-Red heart- 
shaped keychain with ILY sign. $2.50. 

V. NAD "I Love You" Keychain-NAD 

logo. Red with white imprint. $2.00. 

W. NAD Keychain-Lucite keychain with 
blue NAD logo. Perfect gift. $2.50. 



AA. "I Love You" Felt Ornament- 

Handmade. Peach and brown. $5.00. 

BB. "Deafinitions" Poster- 16"x20" 
best seller this year. "Deaf" is a colorful 
word! 50 amusing examples. $6.00. 

CC. Sign Language Omament-with 

ILY sign. Red satin finish. $5.00. 


NAD Bookstore Selections 

Fill out the order form and indicate the number of items you wish to purchase. Add $1.75 for 
postage and handling for orders under $10.00, or $2.75 postage and handling for orders over 
$10.00. Make check or money order payable to the NAD. 

Name_ 

Address_ 


City_ 

State/Zip 


A 

J 

s 

Z 

B 

K 

T 

AA 

C 

L 

IJ 

BB 

D 

M 

v 

CC 

E 

N 

w 

FF 

F 

O 

X 


G 

P 

Amount of order 

Postage handling 

Total enclosed 

$ 

H 

Q 

$ 

1 

R 

$ 


Mail to the National Association of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


GG. NAD 100th Adversary 
Serving Tray-Features NAD’s first 
President, Robert P. McGregor, and its 
first full-time Executive Director, 
Frederick C. Schreiber. This collector's 
item now available for $3.00. 












International Deafness - Spotlight on Africa 


A Report on the ■ 

Education of the Deaf in Kenya 

and Its Founding in Burundi 


by Harlan Lane 


I was invited to the Central 
African Republic of Burundi a 
decade ago to examine a celebrated 
young boy who was believed to 
have lived with animals in the 
wild for some years. The 
investigation that led me and 
psychiatrist Richard Pillard to 
conclude that the boy was instead 
brain damaged as a result of a 
childhood disease was described in 
our book on childhood autism. The 
Wild Boy of Burundi. Since there 
was no provision for the education 
of handicapped children in Burundi 
at that time, the boy was left in 
the care of an orphanage, where he 
died recently. 

When the president of 
Northeastern University, Kenneth 
Ryder, gave a reception for a group 
of African diplomats two years ago, 
the Burundi counselor, M. Bernard 
Sunzu, informed me that certain 
classes of handicapped children 
still could not receive an education 
in his country. As a student of deaf 
education and deaf history, I knew 
how the founding of schools for the 
deaf in the last century allowed 
their manual language to flourish 
and allowed them to become fully 
contributing members of Western 
societies. I knew, too, that deaf 
education had drifted badly off 
course in this century, was now 
largely failing in its task and 
urgently needed the inspiration and 
guidance of a successful program, a 
fresh start. So I offered to assist 
the government of Burundi in 
founding education of the deaf, and 
Counselor Sunzu and I shook hands 
on it. 

The View from UNESCO 

Many people are surprised to 
learn that deaf adults have no say 
nowadays on how the education of 


the deaf is conducted. Deaf people 
themselves are often baffled by their 
virtual exclusion from the education of 
deaf children; they reason that, since 
they are deaf, they are more familiar 
with what’s involved that are 
hearing people. The truth is that 
administrators and teachers in schools 
for the deaf won't listen to deaf 
people because they do not want to 
hear what they know the deaf will 



A Special In-depth Look at 
Deafness Around the World 


say. That there should be fewer 
hearing teachers and more deaf 
teachers. That you need to know sign 
language to educate a deaf child. 

That deaf children have the same 
potential as hearing children but are 
receiving an inferior education. (Most 
deaf students leave high school 
illiterate in the United States; in 
other countries, they generally don’t 
get to high school.) 

A1972 report on Special 
Education in the Developing Countries 
of the Commonwealth illustrates the 
views of the hearing establishment 
that controls deaf education. The 
report affirms that deaf children 
"cannot think in words, so their 


mental growth is severely 
retarded." It laments that "pupils 
are taught by the outdated sign 
language system," and that 
"hearing-impaired staff are found 
working with deaf children 
although experience in the more 
developed countries has indicated 
that deaf people cannot be trained 
to a satisfactory standard as 
teachers of the deaf." 

It was significant and daring, 
then, for UNESCO to come out 
recently on the side of deaf people 
in this dispute. In the spring of 
1984, its Special Education Program 
invited experts in deaf education 
from more than a dozen countries to 
convene and advise it on the 
different approaches to educating 
deaf children. The report affirms 
just what the profession of deaf 
education has denied, that the 
deaf have the same intellectual 
capacities as the hearing and that 
deaf adults have an important role 
to play in the socialization and 
education of deaf children. The 
UNESCO consultants assert that 
sign languages ought to be accorded 
the same standing as oral languages 
and they reject the old idea that 
sign language interferes with 
learning the national language. 

Consistent with this view, the 
starting point for deaf education in 
Burundi should be a deafness center, 
guided and operated as far as 
possible by deaf adults, a place 
where sign language reigns. It must 
provide consultations to parents of 
deaf children, and thus interpreters 
must be found and trained there, 
since most parents of deaf children 
are hearing. It shall contain a 
model residential school that is 
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also a locale for teacher-training 
and applied research. There must 
be an assessment unit to identify 
and screen applicants, and to 
evaluate progress. 

With this preliminary model 
in mind, early in 1986, recipient of a 
distinguished professorship from 
Northeastern University which 
excused me from teaching, I went on 
leave to the French National 


Deaf Education in Kenya 

Kenya became a republic in 1963, 
a year after Burundi did. There are 
some 20 million Kenyans in a country 
the size of Texas, a fifth of them 
Kikuyus but there are a half-dozen 
other prominent ethnic groups. Deaf 
children taught in English are often 
working on, and in, their fourth 
language, having previously learned 


to education, more than twice that 
for any other ministry, including 
defense. 

Among Kenya's children of 
school age, two per 1,000 are deaf. 
There are 17 primary boarding 
schools for the deaf, five day 
classes, a secondary school, and a 
boarding school for deaf-blind 
children. Some 2,000 hearing 
impaired children are taught by 


A frica 


Research Center in Paris and joined 
the Laboratory for the Study of 
Social Movements. 

Western ideas about deaf 
education would clearly have to be 
adapted if they were to succeed in 
Central Africa. For example, most 
deaf children in the United States 
use a single manual language 
(American Sign Language), need to 
learn a single spoken and written 
one (English) and wear amplifiers 
if they have some hearing 
remaining; none of these conditions 
was likely to apply in Burundi. 
Kenya seemed the right country in 
which to temper Western 
preconceptions: close to Burundi 
(only Tanzania intervenes), it had 
a longstanding and elaborate 
program of deaf education. To pave 
the way for a visit, I had met in the 
United States with the Burundi and 
Kenya Desk Officers in the State 
Department, Judith Cefkin and 
Brad Swanson, respectively, and 
with the Education Attache of the 
Kenyan Embassy, Mrs. Magdalene 
Musee, and I had corresponded with 
the American Charge d'Affaires in 
Nairobi, George Trail. 


their tribal language, Swahili (like 
English, a national language), and the 
sign language of the deaf community. 

Kenya is one of the most 
prosperous countries in Africa and its 
education system one of the most 
developed. Teachers are supplied and 
paid by the government but each 
community must construct, furnish and 
maintain its own school. The 
government allocates 30% of its budget 


about 200 teachers, half of them 
with special training. Recently, 
the government opened the Kenya 
Institute of Special Education, 
which will train up to 120 teachers 
of special education at a time in a 
three-year program. 

The Institute is also concerned 
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with assessment, documentation, 
research, teaching aids, 
correspondence courses and 
in-service training. It's 30-acre 
campus comprises more than a score 
of buildings and a model farm (most 
Kenyans earn their living through 
some form of agriculture). The 
Danish International Development 
Agency assisted the Kenyan 
government in designing and 
constructing the facility and 
Danish experts Kurt Kristensen and 
I. L. Rothenberg are consultants 
there. This was my first indication 
of a considerable Danish presence 
in Kenyan deaf education. 

The UNESCO Sub-Regional 
Project for Special Education in 
Eastern Africa is based in Nairobi 
and its director, Joseph Kisanji, 
arranged my tour of deaf education 
in Kenya at a tempo I expected 
more in New York than Nairobi—a 
different appointment virtually 
every hour, day after day. This 
was an early sign of the Kenyan 
energy and commitment that I found 
at almost every turn, not only in 
special education. 

The head of special education 
administration, Mrs. Mary 
Gishinga, and her colleague, Mr. 
Dupin Mwangiri, inspector of 
schools for the hearing impaired 
and in charge of training teachers 
of the deaf, provided some of the 
basic statistics in Kenyan deaf 
education mentioned above and told 
me about the new assessment 
program. Teachers trained in 
educational diagnosis are given a 
reduced classroom schedule so they 
can work in one of 17 assessment 
centers where parents bring their 
handicapped children. There 
audiologists measure hearing loss, 
and the centers arrange for pupils to 
transfer from regular to special 
schools as appropriate. 

Schools for the deaf have the 
same curriculum and use the same 
examinations as regular schools but 
their method and pace are 
different. Until recently, the 
method has been modeled after 
that used in Great Britain the 


former colonial power, with a strong 
emphasis on speaking and lipreading 
English. As Great Britain (and the 
United States) have increasingly 
integrated deaf children into the 
local public school, so, too, the stress 
in Kenya has been of late on 
"mainstreaming" those children who, 
with special services, can study in an 
ordinary classroom. 

The performance of deaf children 
on national examinations lately 
revealed, however, that they are not 
making satisfactory progress in 
school; this led some teachers and 
officials to advocate the use of sign 
language in deaf education—at least 
on an experimental basis at first. A 
member of the Kenya Institute of 
Education has been preparing a 
dictionary of Kenyan Sign Language 
for this purpose. Deaf himself, the 
elegantly attired Mr. Michal 
Ndurumo urged me to visit the new 
Machakos residential school for the 
deaf, which is using signs in the 
classroom and more generally, the 
method of "total communication" so 
popular in the United States. 

I made my way to Machakos the 
next day and was taken on a tour of 
the splendid new facilities by the 
headmaster, James Mbuvi. The school 


was built with financial aid from 
the Swedish International Aid 
Foundation. Around a large field of 
red clay were deployed a half- 
dozen one story concrete buildings, 
their whitewashed facades 
glistening in the equatorial sun. I 
followed one of the pupils, a slim 
smiling girl of nine or ten clad in a 
blue uniform, as she made her way 
from the airy dormitory with its 
rows of double-decker beds, to the 
washroom building, a dozen spigots 
emptying into a metal trough, to 
the classroom with its posters and 
maps and little wooden tables and 
chairs. 

What does it cost annually to 
operate such a school with, say 120 
pupils? Excluding school 
construction and teachers' salaries, 
which are paid from a central fund, 
the cost of educating a deaf child 
for a year is about $250. 

At the Machakos School I 
videotaped some classroom 
instruction which was conducted in 
spoken English with each word 
accompanied by a sign—"Signed 
English." This method is, of course, 
far from using the manual language 
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of the deaf; indeed, many of the 
signs had to be taught to the 
children and the order of the signs, 
following English, was quite alien 
to any language. 

Three of Kenya's 17 residential 
schools for the deaf are vocational. 
We drove out to one, the Kambui 
School and spent several hours in 
the carpentry shop videotaping 
three long-time residents. I 
presented a series of sketches to 
each informant in turn who was to 
describe them to the other students 
in sign language. The sketches were 
designed to elicit vocabulary and 
various grammatical processes, 
such as verb and noun agreement in 
space, the derivation of nouns from 
verbs and the use of pronouns. I was 
also able to observe the 
woodworking and its products 
which were rather professional. 
Students must pass national trade 
exams, and several showed me 
their journeyman's papers with 
pride. 

My elicitation of sign language 
in Kenya continued at a center for 
deaf adults recently established in 
collaboration with the Swedish 
International Development Agency. 
One of my four informants there 
had learned some American Sign 
Language from Dr. Nduromo, so I 
could ask how it was that all four 
of them, although educated at four 
different residential schools, used 
essentially the same signs and sign 
structures, and the very ones used by 
the students at the Kambui school. 
Their answer: students are 
frequently transferred among the 
schools, the more so as each has its 
own vocational specialty. In 
addition, graduates of the schools 
have been mingling for some three 
decades now—there are 200 deaf 
adults in the Nairobi deaf 
community. 

Special education in the 
developing world is a discipline 
unto itself although I do not know 
of any academic department with 
that name. The field has a 
literature, much of which has 
^emanated from UNESCO and other 
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A class of deaf children at the Archdiocese of Ortega. 


international agencies, it has 
principles but they have not been 
codified, and it has leaders who have 
gone from place to place and created 
programs for handicapped children, 
but these leaders are largely unsung. 

It was my good fortune to consult with 
one such expert. Brother Rudolf Van 
Oudheusden, of the Royal 
Commonwealth Society for the Blind. 
What should be the focus of deaf 
education in Burundi? He urged 
vocational training, such as we had 
seen at Kambui, starting in the last 
years of primary school, and the 
prevocational training (with tools 
and even toys) before that. The "3Rs" 
could be taught as a part of this goal, 
rather than as ends in themselves. 
Brother Rudolf recited the names of 
many possible sources of funds for this 
enterprise, and the next day I 
introduced myself at the Nairobi 
offices of the first of these, the 
Christoffel Blindenmission (CBM). 

Mr. Dieter Opitz, the Regional 
Representative of CBM, and his 
colleague for deaf education, Ms. 

Grete Sperber, a former teacher of the 
deaf, received me warmly and told me 
about four classes for deaf children 
conducted in the Burundi capital by a 
Protestant mission. The foundation 
was considering an award of building 


funds, and they asked me to pass 
along a set of hearing aids for the 
school children when I went to 
Bujumbura. 

My last encounter in Nairobi 
was among the most significant and 
rewarding. As fate would have it, 
a psychologist formerly at the 
University of Burundi, Assumpta 
Naniwe, was passing through 
Nairobi on her way to Bujumbura to 
study the condition of deaf people 
in her native land. Mr. Kisanji 
brought us together. When we 
realized how consonant were our 
aims, we decided to collaborate. 

Founding Deaf Education in Burundi 

Burundi has a fourth the 
population of Kenya crowded into a 
twentieth of the space. Most 
people subsist on small family 
farms scattered throughout the 
highlands. There are two major 
ethnic groups, the Hutus (85%) and 
the Tutsis (14%), with a common 
language, Kirundi, and a second 
official language, French. Less 
than a quarter of the adult 
population is literate and about one 
child in three is enrolled in 
primary school. 
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Two deaf brothers show Kenyan's home sign for "The child is sick". 


I arrived in Burundi during the 
rainy season. Harry Johnson, 
treasurer of the mission school for 
the deaf in Kamenege, came by and 
took me to the suburb, where 
director Joel Niyikora was 
teaching a third-grade class when 
we arrived and to my 
astonishment, using something very 
much like ASL. 

The director explained that he 
and one of the other teachers had 
received a three-month training 
course in Nigeria conducted by Dr. 
Andrew Foster, a deaf American 
professor of deaf education. That 
was why instruction at the school 
was conducted in ASL. There were 
first, fourth and fifth grade classes 
as well but the one-room chapel 
that served as a school could only 
accommodate two classes at a time 
(a burlap curtain was hung down 
the middle), so each met for a 
half-day. The youngest children, 
seven to eight, learned math and 
written French. In later grades, 
natural and physical sciences are 
added, and in the last, history and 
geography. 

I presented the hearing aids 
from Christoffel Blindenmission 
which, unhappily, could not be 
adjusted to match the nature and 


degree of each child's hearing loss. I 
asked to meet a child who was clearly 
following every move and whose hand 
was often raised first; it was 
10-year-old Claudine Muvyeyi, from 
a family with five children, two 
teenage brothers, an older sister and a 
younger brother— four of them deaf. 

Claudine agreed willingly to 
serve as my informant (what a 
pleasure to communicate freely with a 
deaf person in Africa!) but there, in 
that ASL classroom, all her 
descriptions of the pictures were in 
ASL. Four of us adjourned to 
Claudine's home, where her mother 
received this intrusion with moving 
generosity and dignity. She 
explained in Kirundi (Mme. Naniwe 
translating) that her fifth child was 
losing his hearing, yet he, like the 
other children, when their deafness 
was discovered, had not been seriously 
ill. She notied with her first child 
that by the age of two she still was 
not speaking as other children would, 
so she tested her hearing with various 
kind so of noises and came to the sad 
and unexpected conclusion (her 
husband and all relatives were 
hearing) that her child was deaf. 

Her second child spoke fluently by age 
2 but shortly thereafter stopped 
responding to sound and gradually his 


speech disappeared. The mother 
was despairing. 

In time, however, and 
especially with the advent of two 
more deaf children, a manual 
language grew up in the home. She 
could understand all that her 
children said to her in this 
language—their complaints, their 
requests, their reports—and they 
understand all that she said to 
them. So in the end she adjusted to 
the situation although the father, 
who had never learned the "home 
sign," never did. 

At my request, Mrs. Muvyeyi 
told her daughter to go and see if 
the beans she had put up to cook 
were tender. Claudine left 
immediately and returned a 
moment later, her hands flying. 
"They're not ready yet," her 
mother translated. I asked one of 
the teenage brothers to narrate my 
pictures to the other in their home 
sign language (since they hadn't 
been to school they didn’t know 
ASL), which he did readily, using 
different signs and sign orderings 
than had my informants in Kenya. 

I asked them about their friends. 
They were mostly deaf people, 
perhaps a dozen. They picked up 
the family sign language, though 
of course they were not as fluent. I 
urged the deaf brothers to consider 
forming a deaf club and I described 
what one was like in America. 

The brothers had a question 
put to me (through the same two 
interpreters): What trades did 
deaf people practice in America? I 
listed a few and said that some 
went on to university. Their eyes 
were filled with wonder. They 
themselves work as assistants to a 
tailor in the city. "Who exploits 
them," added the father, who 
meanwhile had returned home 
from his job as a typist. 

A group of us went to the tailor 
shop, where the proprietor 
explained that he had hired the 
Muvyeyi brothers because he had a 
deaf friend in Greece and knew 
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these people made good workers. 
He introduced us to another deaf 
employee who had been with him 
some 20 years. 

Burundians take justifiable 
pride in their national university, 
and I had the great fortune to meet 
with the dean of the Faculty of 
Economic and Administrative 
Sciences, Prime Nyamoya, before 
leaving the United States. We 
went together to meet the rector, 
Bamabe Karorero, to whom I made 
the following proposal. In order for 
formal education of deaf children 
to begin in Burundi, teachers would 
have to be trained. If the rector 
would designate a graduate of the 
faculty and arrange for the 
candidate’s transportation to 
Boston, Northeastern University 
would provide a two-year 
fellowship to train that person in 
methods of educating the deaf. The 
fellow could then return to the 
faculty to provide the additional 
courses needed by teachers of the 
deaf. The rector agreed, and we 
both expressed the hope that this 
would be the beginning of a broader 
collaboration between our two 
universities. 

Mme. Naniwe had described 
our project to a member of the 
President's Council, Canut 



Nyonkuru. Thanks to his intervention 
we shortly met with the director of 
the cabinet of the Minister of Social 
Affairs, Martin Bucumi, with whom 
we spelled out a three-stage plan for 
submission to the minister. First, 
three of his countrymen would study 
deaf education at Northeastern 
University. (He argued pursuasively 
that it was unwise to stake all on a 
single graduate student who, in any 
case, would need colleagues. I agreed 
to seek with the first fellow the 
means of funding two more.) On return 
to Burundi, the fellows would train 
classroom teachers. Finally, funds 
would be sought to create the first 
school, which would be a setting for 
teacher-training and research. In just 
a few days, we were invited back to 
meet with the director of Social 
Programs at the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, Jean Ntamagendero, who 
asked that Northeastern University 
formally reiterate to the Burundi 
ambassador in Washington our offer of 
a fellowship as part of a plan for deaf 
education. The plan has been 
endorsed by the Minister, Her 
Excellency Caritas 
Mategeko-Karadereye. 

Americans and Burundians alike 
were generous with their friendship, 
as with their advice and their time, 
in reaching this milestone. Charles 




Gordon of AID gave us precious 
gasoline to get to Gitega. At Mr. 
Gordon's suggestion, I met with the 
director of the Peace Corps in 
Bujumbura, Rebecca Mushinga, who 
confirmed that the Corps has aided 
deaf education in other lands and 
would be willing to consider a 
long-term plan for securing 
American teachers with an 
undergraduate degree in deaf 
education. 

Presently the university had 
chosen a candidate for us to 
interview: a tall engaging 
high-school teacher Adolphe 
Sururu, 27 years old, highly 
recommended by Mgr. Karkunzira, 
the Dean of the Faculty of 
Psychology and Education Sciences, 
from which he had graduated with 
distinction. I soon came to know the 
intelligence and commitment of this 
fine young man and we filled out 
his application to Northeastern 
University together. We parted in 
the hope that he would visit the 
United States and in the knowledge 
that we were launched on a great 
adventure, one that could enhance 
the lives of hearing and deaf 
people in our two countries and 
beyond. 

The writer is Dr. Harlan Lane of 
Northeastern University and a specialist in 
the psychology of language and linguistics. 
His most recent book is When the Mind 
Hears: A History of the Deaf. 
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Sa/f Lake City 

Super Host to 
NAD Convention! 


Little America Hotel in Salt 
Lake City, Utah was a lively 
place from the start to the 
conclusion of the 38th Biennial 
Convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf, July 22- 
26,1986. Under the direction of 
Robert and Mary Sanderson, 
co-chairpersons and 
coordinators, the well-organized 
committees displayed 
outstanding results from long 
and careful planning. 

Registration hit 1,296 on 
Saturday, the final day of the 
convention. In addition to the 
business sessions (the final one 
ran through Saturday afternoon) 
and the entertainment events, 
some 35 workshops were 
conducted. Exhibits filled all 
available space, and they 
received what was probably the 
heaviest traffic of visitors ever at 
an NAD convention due to the 
convenient location of the 
displays. 

Highlights of the convention 
included an NAD float with Miss 
Deaf America contestants in the 
two-hour Pioneer Days Parade 
and the sold-out Awards 
Luncheon. Utah Governor 
Norman H. Bangerter and Salt 
Lake City Mayor Palmer 
DePaulis were on hand for the 
opening ceremonies and 
expressed great interest in the 

V _ 


parade of state association 
representatives and Miss Deaf 
America contestants and state 
flags. 

Convention committees 
worked long and hard—often 
into the wee hours of the 
morning—considering bills and 
preparing reports. The Law 
Committee came up with 
revisions in the NAD Bylaws 
changing the composition of the 
Executive Board, changes which 
were approved by the Council of 
Representatives. 



The president-elect provision, 
in force since 1972, was repealed. 
The office of immediate past 
president was also abolished. To 
replace these two Executive Board 
members, the president is now 
empowered to appoint two 
at-large Board Members, subject 
to the approval of the Board. 


Lawrence Newman, previously 
president-elect, became head of 
the NAD at the close of the 
convention. Harvey Corson was 
re-elected vice president; Phil 
Bravin won the position of 
secretary-treasurer. New Board 
Members chosen were Albert 
Hlibok (New York), Region I; 

Terry Hostin (Kentucky), Region 
II; Mikki Simpson (North 
Carolina), Region III; and Ed 
Von Tighem (Montana), Region 
IV. 

Holdover Board Members: 

Roslyn Rosen (Maryland); 

Region I; Sharon Hovinga (Iowa), 
Region II; Tommy Walker 
(Arkansas), Region III; and Leon 
Curtis (Washington), Region IV. 

Denver, Colorado was 
successful in its bid for the 1992 
NAD Convention. Nashville, 
Tennessee, and New Orleans, 
Louisiana, also made tenders. At 
the 1984 NAD Convention, 

Charleston, South Carolina, was 
chosen for the 1988 site and 
Indianapolis, Indiana, the 
location for 1990. 

Ed. note: Full details of the 38th 
Biennial Convention of the National 
Association of the Deaf in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, July 22-26, 1986, may be 
found in the convention proceedings 
soon to be available from the NAD. 

Photo credits: Robert Welsh 
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Awards made at the 38th Biennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf in Salt Lake City: 



Frederick C. Schreiber Distinguished 
Service Award-Dr. Malcolm Norwood 
and Dr. Harlan F. Lane 

Robert M. Greenmun Award-Leslie J. 
Massey of the Indiana Association of the 
Deaf 

Knights of the Flying Fingers-Hortense 
Auerbach, Phillip Bravin, Roger 
Claussen, Lawrence Forestal, Jack 
Levesque, Mary Sanderson and Julian 
Singleton 

President's Award-Herbert Larson 

Executive Director's Award-Peg Wilson 
of the NAD Branch Office 



Herbert Larson (center) 
responds with ’Wow!" when the 
NAD President's Award plaque 
is tendered him by Lawrence 
Forestal. 


Special Awards: 

Theatre-National Theatre of the Deaf 


Television-'Love is Never Silent" 

Special TV Production-Silent Network 

Outstanding Literary AchievemenL-Dr. 
Harlan F. Lane 

State Association Special 
Recognition-Massachusetts and South 
Carolina 

Service Agency Special 
Recognition-Greater Los Angeles 
Association of the Deaf 

Special Legislation-Congressman Pat 
Williams of Montana 

Special Legislation Recognition-Senator 
Lowell Weicker of Connecticut 




Television Production-CBS/Fox Video 

Golden Rose Award-Hortense Auerbach 
and Beatrice Davis 

Stokoe Scholarship Award-Ted Suppala 


Co-chairpersons Mary and 
Robert Sanderson beam 
throughout the convention in 
their brilliant-hued vests. 
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The NAD Convention Picture Story 



Rapt attention is 
apparent in this 
shot of a section of 
the General 
Assembly. 




At the Awards Luncheon, Dr. 
Marvin D. Garretson leads 
the rendition of his "Speak 
Out NAD." Dr. Rosyln 
Rosen and Gary W. Olsen 
follow along. 


NAD conventions tend to be 
family gatherings, as is 
evidenced by this "around 
the table " shot. Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry Klopping (left) 
have her family sister, 
Kitty, (standing center) 
and her parents Peggy and 
Paul Baldridge. 




NAD officers and Executive 
Board members were sworn in 
at the Saturday night ball. Left 
to right: President Lawrence 
Newman, Vice-President 
Harvey Corson, Secretary- 
Treasurer Phillip Bravin, and 
Board members Rosyln Rosen, 
Albert Hlibock, Sharon 
Hovinga, Terry Hostin, 

Tommy Walker, Mikki 
Simpson, Leon Curtis, and Ed 
VanTighem. 


V 


_ J 
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Exhibits at Salt Lake City 
were a big attraction. 



President Lawrence Forestal 
and Secretary-Treasurer 
Jack Levesque were an 
efficient team. (No, Jack was 
not catnapping in this 
picture!) 




Voice interpreters (note the 
microphone) at the NAD 
convention business sessions 
were Aaron Gorelick and Liza 
Orr, managers of interpretation 
services at National Technical 
Institute/Rochester Institute of 
Technology. 


V_ 
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On the Importance of Residential Schools 


Leadership and 

the Residence Programs 

by Gary W. Olsen 




In the residential school programming busi¬ 
ness, there will always be two paramount 
questions-how to be effective and how to be efficient. 
The former in terms of "doing the right thing" and 
the latter in terms of "doing things right." 

In many residential schools for the deaf, poor 
residential programs and underqualified staff have 
taken a frightening toll. The lack of sufficient 
funds, the high cost of quality programs, and the cost 
of decent staff are all staggering. But the costs in 
human suffering and wasted potential of our youth 
are even greater. Because of poor residential 
programs and inadequate staff, thousands of deaf 
youngsters are seeing the door to a successful and 
fulfilling future closed to them. Inadequate 
programming and unqualified personnel are 
turning off our young people and forcing them to 
seek alternative means of self-satisfaction. 
Thousands are facing difficult school and family 
relationships, and many have begun to establish 
life-long patterns as irresponsible, dependent 
citizens rather than functioning as independent, 
self-supporting citizens. 

These concerns contribute to a spectrum of 
problems and they warrant changes in residence 
programs. We need to address these concerns in the 
proper perspective and to use appropriate 
mechanisms and methods to minimize them. We 
may need to learn to think in new ways to meet the 
challenges which face us in residence programs 
today. 

Education can be defined as a process to provide 
society with persons capable of perpetuating and 
building upon it and as a process to provide each 



student with the opportunity to develop personal 
goals. It is not the case of one or the other, but of both. 

This means, in the process of a child's education 
for a healthy and productive life style, that character 
building must not be neglected. Ghandi phrased it 
well: "Education is not only a knowledge of letters 
but also character building—a knowledge of duty." 
Our programs need to take a positive approach in 
developing coping skills that will help young people 
adopt a good citizen life style. Present school 
programs cannot ignore the fact that young people 
need to use their bodies as well as their minds. Nor 
can they ignore the fact that young people crave 
meaningful challenges and excitement. 

One delightful thing about life is that all people 
are different; not just in physical appearance, but in 
abilities, emotional makeup, cultural heritage and 
in their feelings about what they do and do not like to 
do. Our students are no different from other people. 

Leadership in multicultural situations requires 
personal commitment and sensitivity to the 
differences among students. Staff members must 
recognize that they cannot impose their values on 
students nor can they expect them to understand the 
larger world without guidance and clarification. 






J 
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On the Importance of Residential Schools 


Each youngster's future and the place that he or she 
will eventually take in the world of work need to be a 
prime consideration in developing programs. 

Students need frequent exposure to the larger world, 
and the opportunity to interact with members of the 
deaf community, such as State Association members 
and members of clubs for the deaf. 

In order to encourage deaf youngsters to develop 
their creative and expressive skills and to learn to 
appreciate their cultural heritage, school programs 
need to provide exposure to their history, literature, 
fine arts and folklore. There is a need to maximize 
the Jr. NAD program concept, and to provide students 
with opportunities to develop their potential in a wide 
variety of arenas. 

All too often we find, in the residential school 




share with you two significant observations. One is 
the commonplace "Little Orphan Annie" syndrome, 
and the other is the serious deterioration of the sense 
of responsibility in the schools and in the community 
in general. 

Little Orphan Annie is a comic strip character 
who has remained the same age for many many 
years. She never grows up to become an adult. It is 
very easy for dormitory personnel who work with 
deaf children to see and understand only the 
deafness of these children. Such staff members, 
especially the hearing, may never get to know or 
interact with deaf adults. As a result, they may 
develop an attitude that all deaf people are children 
or child-like. It is important for us to be aware of 
this misconception, and to realize that many deaf 



systems, that academic and residential programs 
are two separate entities, totally divorced from each 
other. Often there is little or no comprehensive 
linkage between the academic and residential 
programming which allows continuous attention to 
be focused on the total development of each child. 

Residential programs should be the place that 
provides opportunities for the winds of free thinking 
and open discussion to blow freely. Programs also 
need to address the root causes of apathy, 
irresponsibility, low self-confidence, difficulty in 
coping with the pressures of adolescence, poor family 
communication, and lack of decision making 
skills. A full-fledged residential program has an 
obligation to provide instruction in these human 
relations areas, which is just as important in the 
school curriculum as the three R's. An effective 
curriculum must meet the needs of students and help 
them to function effectively in the common culture, 
his or her subculture, and other ethnic cultures. 

As a national helper, I have traveled and worked 
with many different school programs and groups of 
V^people in many different capacities. I would like to 
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children develop intellectually, emotionally and 
socially at a pace quite different from that of hearing 
children. Those hearing individuals who work with 
a deaf child are often astounded by the 
accomplishments these same children when they 
become adults. 

Potential is often hidden in the undeveloped deaf 
child. The point of this syndrome, simply stated, is: 
Do not sell the deaf child short. He or she may 
possess far more potential than you think! 

Take into consideration the language and 
cultural deprivation that affects many deaf 
children. Unlike Little Orphan Annie, deaf 
children do grow up. Not only do they grow up 
physically, but they also grow in capabi- 
lities-sometimes to the extent that the former child is 
unrecognizable. Residence hall staff members can 
learn and appreciate this by getting to know deaf 
adults better. Such knowledge assists us as we seek 
to nurture the potential in a young deaf person, and 
help him to become a solid, contributing 
citizen. 

_ 



























On the Importance of Residential Schools 


Special efforts by way of staff training are 
needed to eliminate or at least minimize this 
negative syndrome. There is a need to recognize the 
fact that there is a developmental process in deaf 
individuals that boggles the minds of psychologists 
and educators and makes them wonder if their 
principles of discipline need to be reanalyzed in 
light of a deaf person's capabilities of prolonged 
mental growth. 

Now, for my second observation that there is a 
serious deterioration of a sense of responsibility both 
in the schools and in the community. To me this is 
one of the most serious conditions facing us today. 
True, it can be observed in all facets of life. It is an 
attitude of "let George do it", "I don't want to get 


While the child is in school is the crucial time for 
staff to provide an opportunity for the adolescent to 
develop a positive, self-respecting identity. 

Fundamentally, young people gain self-worth 
and appropriate direction when they are assisted in 
learning specific skills in making and keeping 
friends, developing responsibilities, learning to 
deal with feelings, developing a sense of humor 
about themselves and others, strengthening family 
communication, self-discipline, resisting negative 
pressure from peers, and in developing a healthy 
and productive life style. 

An important element in character development 
is that responsibility is a matter of personal 
commitment and a matter of realizing the 



involved", or "I'll just do what I can to get by". If 
this lack of responsibility becomes dominant, and if 
we let these attitudes prevail, we will be forfeiting our 
children's culture as well as our own, and the 
accomplishments that deaf people have produced 
through the ages. 

Responsibility does educate. The failure to teach 
our citizens to develop a sense of responsibility to 
themselves and others and a person's lack of 
willingness to accept the responsibility for his or her 
actions is the single greatest root cause of many, if 
not most, of the organizational, social and moral 
shortcomings we have today. The attitude of 
selfishness is replacing our concern for others. By 
way of students' increased irresponsibility, apathy 
has paved the way for their failures, for disrespect of 
others and has resulted in lowering their standards, 
as well as ours. 

Referring back to the spectrum of changes, we 
need to return to customizing, not standardizing, 
student behavior and progress in the dormitories. 


importance of our actions as they relate to the people 
around us. We must do away with directing and 
controlling. We must adopt the essential leadership 
concepts of "involving and motivating" students to 
strive and perform par excellence. 

Leadership training fosters and reinforces 
character-building as well as discipline. The 
whole concept of leadership training in the residence 
program is for both the staff and students to realize 
that it is a "do it yourself' project relying on a "fix it 
yourself' effort. Staff members need to be trained to 
assist students. They need to be readily available to 
provide both the situations and the tools for the 
youngsters to experiment with. 

There are five basic leadership skill areas I feel 
need to be focused on while assisting students in 
learning and practicing leadership skills in 
dormitory situations. 
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Skills of Personal Behavior 

The student is sensitive to feelings of self, others 
and the group; identifies self with the needs of others 
and the group; learns to listen attentively; refrains 
from criticizing or ridiculing other people's 
suggestions; helps others feel important and needed; 
and does not argue senselessly. 


Skills of Communication 

The student makes sure that everyone 
understands not only what is needed, but why; and 
makes good communication with the group a routine 
part of daily activity. 

Skills of Equality 

The student recognizes that everyone is 
important; that leadership is not a monopoly, but 
needs to be shared; and that a leader grows when 
leadership functions are dispensed. 

Skills of Organization 

The student develops long-range and 
short-range objectives; breaks big problems into 
small ones; shares opportunities and 
responsibilities; and plans, acts, follows-up and 
evaluates situations. 

Skills of Self-Examination 

The student is aware of motivations and motivates 
guiding actions; is aware of others' levels of 
hostility and tolerance and takes appropriate 
counter-measures; is aware of their fact-finding 
behavior and helps others to be aware of their own 
forces, attitudes and values. 

Although there is much more that can be covered, 
we need to focus on these basic areas in order to 
understand the total picture and to be successful in 
our efforts to build effective leadership activities in 
residential programs. Keep in mind that "success is 
started by the battery of ambition and the spark plug 
of purpose. It is powered by the fuel of persistence, 
lubricated by the elbow grease of effort, guided by the 
steering wheel of common sense and smoothed by the 
shock absorbers of faith and forgiveness." For our 
childrens' sakes we must make leadership training 
a priority area of residence hall programming. 
They are, after all, our future leaders, and a 
determining factor in the years to come. 


Gary Olsen is the Executive Director of the NAD. 
This article is taken from a speech given at the 
Special Schools of the Future Regional Residence 
Program Conference held at the Louisiana School for 
the Deaf. 


♦♦♦ 
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Three Apple Macintosh Pluses, one Apple Macintosh 512k, Four IBM 
Personal Computers, and one Kaypro personal computer are among 
the many automation tools enabling the NAD staff to increase and 
expand services and products for Deaf America. Going clockwise from 
the top left picture: the Macintosh Plus and Microsoft Excel (integrated 
spreadsheet software) for managing NAD's financial activities; another 
Macintosh for producing the editorial matter for NAD's publications, The 
NAD Broadcaster anti The Deaf American among others; an IBM PC for 
numerous administrative word processing tasks; a terminal for 
communicating with a minicomputer to manage the NAD Bookstore; 
(middle picture) yet another Macintosh Plus with a hard disk for 
performing numerous accounting activites. 



Photo credits : Tim Frelich 
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f ATTENTION! 


All NAD 
Members 


THE NEW TELECAPTION II ADAPTER 




THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF IS 

NOW OFFERING THE TELECAPTION II ADAPTER 

AT THE LOW PRICE OF $160.00 (PRICE IN 

CLUDES POSTAGE AND HANDLING CHARGES) 

TO NAD MEMBERS ONLY. 

Features 

1. All channel electronic tuning provides 181 channels, 
including VHF and UHF broadcast TV, Cable TV 4', 
A-2, A-1, A through W, AA through ZZ, AAA, BBB. 

2. R.F. and AA/ input and output with color coded 
connections. 

3. Remote Control with: Adapter on/off. Auxiliary power 
socket on/off, R.F., input channel selection, 
Video/Caption/Text selection, Caption Channel 1/2 
selection, Volume Control, Volume mute, R.F./Base¬ 
band (Video/Audio) selection. 

4. Switched rear A/C outlet. 

TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 
SPECIAL OFFER AND ORDER NOW!! 


.....-.... 

This order form and your check must accompany your order. Please 
make checks payable to: National Association of the Deaf. 

* Please send me a TeleCaption Adapter II at $150.00 plus $10.00 
postage and handling. J 

My check (including postage and handling) is enclosed for $ _ J 


Address 


City State 

* OFFER APPLIES TO NAD MEMBERS ONLY 


Zip Code 


LUV y 1 Features: 

y Large Vz " Tall letters, Easy To Read V 16 
Character Display ¥ Light Weight — Only 2 
Pounds V Standard Typewriter Keyboard, Easy 
Touch y GA/SK Keys, User Friendly y Battery 
Compartment Allows User To Replace Batteries, 

No Return To Factory y Instant Diag- w 
nostic Check of All Key Functions The 
Second Unit is Turned on y No Factory 
Shipping Charge y FCC Approved 
y Wide Space Bar y AC/DC Operated 

y Battery Operated (User Supplied) 

American 

Communication Co. 


USA 

California 

Deaf Products 
P.O.Box 2256 
Costo Mesa, CA 92626 
714-549-5123 v/tty 

Florida 

Coastal Communicators, Inc. 
P.0. Box 22064 
St. Petersburg, PL 33742 
813-525-5569 v 
813-526-5169 tty 
Georgia 

TTY Store 

1250 Womock Avenue 
East Point, CA 30344 
404-755-0256 v/tty 

Illinois 

National Catalog House of 
the Deaf 

8555 East Prairie Road 
Skokie, II60067 
312-679-5021 tty only 

..Louisiana 

American Rentall, Inc. 

101 Airline Highway 
Metairie, LA 70001 
504-837-4781 v/tty 


Maryland 

Nationwide Flashing Signal 
Systems 

8120 Fenton Street 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
301-589-6671 v/fly 

Massachusetts 

Deof Community Center 
75 Bethany Road 
Framingham, MA 01701 
617-879-3617 v 
617-879-0354 tty 
New Jersey 
Phone-TTY 

202 Lexington Avenue 
Hockensack, NJ 07601 
201-489-7889 v/tty 

New York 

Acorn 

1105 Loudon Road 
P.0, Box 526 
Cohoes, NY 12047 
518-785-0064 v/tty 
Home of Electronlx 
94-27 Jamaica Avenue 
Woodhaven, NY 11421 
718-849-6363 v/tty 


Oklahoma 

Hear Care 

3400 S.E. Phillips Boulevard 
Suite 601 

Medical Park Center 
Bartlesville, OK 74006 
918-333-8910 v/tty 
Pennsylvania 
Ferguson s Electronics Repair 
20 Glenola Drive 
Leola, PA 17540 
717-656-6224 v/tty 

CANADA 

Les Services ATS-Sourd, Inc. 
65 Ouest de Castelnau 
C.P. 40 Outremont 
Montreal, Quebec H2V 4M7 
514-272-2629 v/tty 

PUERTO RICO 

Atlantic Sensory Aids, Inc. 

P.0. Box 6894 
Loiza Station 
Santurce, PR 00914 
809-726-6590 v/tty 


American Communication Co. 

180 Roberts Street, East Hartford, CT 06018 Phone or TTY 203-289-3491 


LUVVI TDD 
1/2” Till Display 
$199 Price! 
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Youth Leadership Camp 


Swan Lake Lodge 

July 8-August 5, 1987 


Plan now for the NAD Youth Leadership Camp in 
beautiful Pengilly, Minnesota. For campers ages 
14-19, it is designed for hands-on experience that 
will help each camper develop physical, intelligence, 
and social skills. Campers will also have fun! 


For more information, write: 

Youth Relations Program 
National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 


J 


Plan now for the 



Youth 

Development 

Camp Designed for children ages 8-13, the 

Youth Development Camp helps campers develop as members 
of a group, and grow in self-reliance, independence and 
resourcefulness. Fun and adventure in a camp program 
designed along the same lines as the Youth Leadership Camp, 
with a program and activities that younger children can enjoy 
as they develop their leadership skills. 


For more information, write: 

Youth Relations Program 
The National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 






_ J 
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Need a Holiday Gift Idea? 


* \ 

_ 

NAD Gift Memberships 


Your gift membership announcement will be printed on 
quality linen paper with matching envelope and mailed 
to the person on your guest list upon receipt of 
membership dues. Members also receive The NAD 
Broadcaster, The Deaf American, and a special 20% 
discount on single copies of NAD publications purchased 
for their personal use. 


Individual membership $20.00 

Husband/wife membership $30.00 

Family Membership $40.00 

There is no limit on the number of gift memberships 
you can order. Please use a separate sheet of paper if 
you plan to order more than one gift membership. 


Give a gift that will bring enjoyment 
all year long . . . and do it from the 
convenience of your own home! 

For friends! For co-workers! For teachers! 
For neighbors! For someone special! 

Yes! I want to give a NAD gitt membership to: 


(please print) 


Address 


City/State/Zip Code i 

Enclosed is a check of_] 

This gift is from:_I 

Mail coupon to: NAD Membership Department 

814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 j 


Have I got a deal 
for you! 



'll 


YES ! 


□ Send me 4 issues of The Deaf American magazine 
for $20 a year! 


□ Send me 11 issues of The NAD Broadcaster 
newspaper for $10 a year! 


Find enclosed a check or money order for the 
items checked above. Send my subscriptions 
to: 


Address 


City, State, Zip 


Mail this order form to: 
NAD 

814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, MD 20910 
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DR ALLEN/DR BARBARA 
8422 OAK STREAM DR 
LAUREL MD 20708 
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